258                THE    FIRST    ANTARCTIC    FLIGHTS:
In December, 1929, he was back again at his base where he
found the conditions for starting a long aerial voyage worse than
during the previous year. It was impossible to improvise a run-
way from which the planes could take off with heavy loads; but
this emergency had been foreseen and the Discovery Committee had
agreed to make the William Scoresby available for assistance. On
December I2th, therefore, the ship steamed southwards, carrying
the flying expedition in search of a landing-place.1
The first call was made at Port Lockroy on Wiencke Island.
Then the ship passed through Bismarck Strait into the Bellings-
hausen Sea and continued as far as the south-western end of Ade-
laide Island where it was hoped that suitable ice would be found
for taking off with skis. No ice field was seen, however, of half
the size required, and the sea was too rough for taking off from
the water, so on December i8th, the Scoresby returned to Port
Lockroy. Here it was found possible to use floats, and a flight
was made the following day. It was necessary to fly at a height
of 10,000 feet to clear the mountains. The course at first was
south-east over Flanders Bay, from the head of which the distance
was less than 25 miles to the head of Evans Inlet on the east coast
of Graham Land. As the engine was not running perfectly, Wil-
kins decided to fly along the west coast, which had not been fol-
lowed on his previous flights. He therefore passed over both
Dr. Charcot's old bases, on Wandel and Petermann Islands, and
flew as far as Leroux Bay.
Here he turned sharply to the east and found that the neck of
land between Leroux Bay on the west coast and Richthofen Valley,
on the east was only 25 miles wide. In passing over the steep
slopes of this valley a head wind of 60 m.p.h. was encountered and
this prevented the Foyn Coast and Crane Channel from being
traced out. Sir Hubert writes : " We cannot say definitely that
this- channel runs right through at sea level from the Weddell
Sea, ... I still believe that Crane Channel exists. It is not
a dear water channel but is filled with ice, probably shelf ice in
part." 2
Graham Land was nearly crossed on an easterly course; then
the seaplane was turned to the north and west, the course being set
for Beascocheia Bay.
1 See " Geog. Rev.," July, 1930, " Further Antarctic Explorations," Capt.
Sit Hubert Wilkins.